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Case Worker, Cleveland Humane Society 


Ms a case worker coming to the protective 
field is genuinely puzzled and confused by 
what appear to be the inconsistencies forced on her 
by the very nature of protective work. Throughout 
her training as a case worker she has learned to meet 
the difficulties of people who usually have come to her 
of their own free will to express directly or indirectly 
their need to be helped. Now she is asked to enter 
someone’s life, if not against his will, at least on the 
evidence of a third person who may or may not be 
sympathetic towards him. Frequently she finds him 
suspicious, resentful and quite unwilling to respond 
to what she can offer. How then can she use her case 
work understanding? How allow self-determination 
and growth through a helping experience to someone 
who would gladly be rid of her but whom, because of 
her responsibility to the community, she cannot 
release? 

In the early days of protective work, case workers 
were not faced with any such dilemma. They saw 
their responsibility to the community as paramount. 
Towards the individual of whom the community had 
complained they could be kindly and considerate, 
but what the community demanded came first. 

The thinking and researches of the late ’twenties 
and early ’thirties, however, gave birth to a new and 
exciting professional ideology that recognized the 
individual or ‘‘client” as the real arbiter of his own 
life. He was given the right of self-determination and 
was able to preserve thereby many human rights that 
social workers had previously unwittingly violated. 

Let us therefore try to think through with her 
what the responsibilities of her agency really are. A 
Protective situation can then be seen to be one in 
which the community as a whole disapproves of the 
actions of one of its individual members as far as his 
treatment of his children is concerned. 

The protective agency has responsibilities both to 





the community and to the individual. As we shall 
see, these are somewhat different in quality. Those 
to the community we might call statutory. They 
exist because it was the community in the first place 
that set up the agency and in many instances gave it 
legal or statutory power. In the eyes of the com- 
munity the agency is a function of community will 
just as surely as are a police force and a fire fighting 
squad. Its responsibilities are debatable in detail, 
but for want of a better formulation I suggest the 
following as representing what the agency must owe 
to the community that created it and continues to 
support it: 


To give careful consideration to all cases involving neglected 
children brought to its notice. 


To give adequate protection to children where this is both 
necessary and possible. 


To do this efficiently, without unnecessary or disproportionate 
expenditure. 


To work in a manner generally, but not necessarily in detail, 
approved of by the community. 

The agency’s responsibility to the individual is not 
a statutory one, except inasmuch as its principles 
are laid down in the constitution of any great 
democracy. It springs rather from our inherent 
responsibility each to each in a civilized society and 
is dictated by our sensitivity and our understanding 
of human behavior. It might be formulated as fol- 
lows: 


To make the necessary investigation and take what action is 
necessary without prejudice. 

To give what help the individual needs and is capable of ac- 
cepting towards his altering the conditions that have given con- 
cern to the community, in as far as the agency honestly believes 
itself equipped to give this help. 

To carry out investigation and take subsequent action in such 
a way that the individual’s essential human rights are not violated, 
his right to privacy, his right to make his own decisions, his right 
to live his life as he pleases, in so far as this is consonant with the 
agency’s responsibility to the community. 


In this last paragraph lies the kernel of the whole 
matter. The community has set certain standards 
which in the normal course of events must not be 
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given up. These standards, however, carry only a 
limited authority. They have no authority to touch 
parts of the individual’s life that do not affect his 
children and they can have no say in determining the 
way in which he may choose to realize them. Within 
the limits so set up he is free and the case worker free 
to help him. 

If this were fully understood, both in theory and in 
practice, I believe that a great number of workers 
would feel more comfortable in entering a case and 
more able to represent the community’s standards 
while respecting the right of self-determination in 
how to achieve these standards. As it is, protective 
workers on the whole are uncomfortable in their 
work. They have not really wanted to face the issues. 
They dislike having to come to their clients and find- 
ing them resentful or afraid. They dislike having to 
hurt feelings by taking authoritative action. Some 
have tried to prove to themselves that authoritative 
action is never necessary, that protective work can 
be done only when the parent wants help. Others 
again have tried to prove that the services of a pro- 
tective agency may be as acceptable to parents as the 
services of school or clinic. It would be pleasant if 
it could always be so. 

The fact would seem to be that many protective 
workers are basically a little afraid. In a few cases 
this is a very real fear of the personal animosity that 
can be directed towards the worker when she enters 
a situation. More often, however, I believe that it 
springs from something within the worker herself. 
Identification plays a part. The very understanding 
that a social worker develops may bring with it a 
vivid personal sharing of unpleasant experiences for 
which the worker feels responsible. This can result 
in a very real fear of taking authority. Workers are 
often people who have had to learn to control their 
aggressive impulses and unless this has been done 
very easily any opportunity to be aggressive, even 
professionally, may give rise to some anxiety. But 
whatever the cause, this fear or uncomfortableness 
is something that every sensitive person entering 
protective work has to face. 

The consequent tendency to evade the reality of 
the situation is most clearly seen in the earliest stages 
of each case history. Workers, approaching the indi- 
vidual complained of, have hesitated to tell him 
that a complaint has been made. For this unpleas- 
ant reality they have substituted generalized offers 
of help with family or parental problems. “We have 


heard that you are having difficulty with Jimmy” 
or “We wonder whether you are not in need of some 
help that we can give.” 
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Such an approach is based on a truism. It is true 
that people who mistreat their children are in need of 
help and understanding and that the more clearly a 
case worker can see this the more likely she is to be 
able to help. It is not true, however, that the majority 
of people in need of this help are capable of recogniz- 
ing their need or expressing it if they are. The follow- 
ing case may illustrate how the use of this approach 
can obscure the agency’s real responsibility and at 
the same time offer nothing to the client. 


Mrs. Franwell was an immature, irresponsible girl who had been 
referred to a Family Society when she made tentative inquiries 
of another agency about placing her young daughter. It was felt 
that marital difficulties were involved. She had been unwilling 
to take any help from the Family Society, but during their short 
contact they had become concerned about her 11-year-old step- 
son, Henry. He was truanting, seemed unwanted and yet over- 
worked at home, was failing in school and often showed marks of 
what might have been beatings. 


Mrs. Franwell has already made it clear that she 
cannot accept help. Is it likely that she could re- 
spond to a generalized offer made by a fresh agency 
whose services she had not asked and whose reputa- 
tion is inevitably associated with its more aggressive 
protective actions? The worker apparently thought 
it worth trying for she wrote saying that she had 
heard from the Family Society that Mrs. Franwell 
was “having trouble” and “wondered whether we 
could be of some help.” There was no answer and 
in consequence some delay. 


When she called, the worker repeated her offer. Mrs. Franwell 
said, inaccurately, that she had discussed the matter in full with 
the Family Society and that any difficulties she once had were now 
ironed out. The worker was therefore forced into the position 
of asking question after question, about the children, the neighbor- 
hood, the school and the Franwells’ marital plans, in a vain search 
for some area in which Mrs. Franwell could express a need for help. 
= _ question Mrs, Franwell answered that everything was now 
all right. 

The worker then had only one possible course of action, She 
could, and did, ask Mrs. Franwell to get into touch with the agency 

“if at any time she felt like talking about the children.” 


In effect, she assured her that the agency would not 
take any action that Mrs. F. did not ask for, and at 
the same time she made it clear that the agency came 
in not on its own responsibility but at the suggestion 
of someone else. Yet, in closing out, the worker ex- 
pressed her conviction that Henry was neglected, but 
regretted her inability to do anything about it as 
Mrs. Franwell was ‘“‘not able to use the agency’s 
services.” Perhaps, she added, Mrs. Franwell would 
ask for help if the situation again became acute. We 
can be almost certain that Mrs. Franwell will not 
do so. 

Ten months tener Henry ran away and when found by the police 


hysterically refused to go back, preferring to stay in the Juvenile 
Detention Home. 
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Would it not have helped Mrs. Franwell if she had 
known from the beginning what was the issue at stake 
between her and the community? She had to undergo 
a damaging and much publicized court action to 
learn it, yet the worker then assigned was able to face 
with her the implications of this unpleasant experi- 
ence and to help her express her feelings about having 
become a stepmother to a resentful and aggressive 
child. Henry is now making a fair adjustment back 
in his own home and Mrs. Franwell can ask for help 
when things become difficult. Could not she and 
Henry have been saved much suffering, and the sec- 
ond worker much difficulty in overcoming added 
bitterness, if a case worker and not a police officer had 
been the one to clarify the issue with her? 

The following case may help to illustrate how, in 
fact, such an approach can be helpful to parent and 
child alike: 


The Waldrons were referred after a conference of interested 
agencies. There was every evidence of neglect but nothing spe- 
cific that could be brought into the court. There was a large mixed 
family by the previous marriage of each parent and by the present 
partnership. Home conditions were terrible and the children dirty 
and ragged. Mr. Waldron was however unwilling to place his 
children and resentful when approached. 

Before the worker could state more than her name and agency 
when she called, Mr. Waldron shouted that she could stay out of 
his affairs. The worker replied that she had been asked to call 
because of the children. The community did not feel that they 
were receiving proper care. 

Both parents then began to talk at once, Mr. Waldron saying 
that it was a lie, Mrs. Waldron screaming and sobbing that it was 
the truth. It seemed to the worker as if “‘she had been keeping 
this to herself and the relief to pent-up emotions was brought about 
by the worker’s entry.” After a while the worker said that there 
seemed little doubt but that they were having trouble and she 
wondered what they were going to do about it. 


The worker’s approach is far from the old-time 
authoritarian one. Implicit in her statement, it is 
true, is her demand that something be done, yet she 
does not presume to tell the Waldrons what they 
should do. That is their inalienable right to decide. 
Only if they do nothing would the worker again as- 
sume authority and insist that the children be cared 
for elsewhere. 


Each parent blamed the other and proposed dividing up the 
family. The worker did not question this but said she would call 
in a week to help make what plan seemed best. When she did so 
she found them already beginning to move in their problem. Each 
Saw improvement in the other. Mrs. Waldron could recognize 
that her husband’s physical condition was making things harder 
for him. He in turn showed a real effort to come to grips with 
the situation. 

“He hated to be condemned by the agency. . He did not 
want his wife to leave but if she felt she must she could do so. The 
Present conditions were not fair to the children, but he did not 
know how to make them better. If he felt placement was 
the best plan he would not care but he was not sure yet.” 


The worker continued to call and to discuss their 
difficulties with the Waldrons. At the end of four 
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months the home seemed to be running on a fairly 
even keel and Mr. and Mrs. Waldron were able to 
show increasing affection for each other. There will 
be difficulties, of course, but the Waldrons are in a 
much better position to meet them than they were 
before. The children have benefited by the calmer 
atmosphere in the home and are happier and better 
cared for. The worker who came into the home un- 
wanted, even resented, is now a welcome visitor to 
whom Mr. Waldron proudly shows off his new pigeon- 
loft, by which he hopes to increase his income. 

How has this been accomplished? The personality 
and the professional integrity of the worker undoubt- 
edly had much to do with it. She was not disturbed 
by Mr. Waldron’s anger, she was not drawn into 
their quarrel, she was able to allow them to express 
themselves freely and yet remain friendly and in- 
terested. But was it not perhaps her clear under- 
standing of herresponsibility, both to the community 
and to the Waldrons, that helped them the most? 
Could they not acknowledge her right to insist on 
adequate standards for the children just because she 
did not insist on the way in which that was to be 
achieved? On this basis they could accept her help 
as a friend and begin a reorientation of themselves 
around the focal point of the children’s care. 

It may well be asked whether a worker does not 
have to be very sure that her help is not being asked 
before she brings to a client the fact of a complaint 
having been made. Cannot knowledge that one has 
been complained of make it harder to express a need 
for help? Certainly a worker must be very sure in 
her own mind on what basis she is entering a case 
and must be ready to meet genuine requests for help 
where they become apparent. She may even recog- 
nize the complaint as a request, expressed, as it were, 
at second hand, and know that she will not need to 
take the initiative with her client. But where this is 
not so, it would seem to me often a matter of how 
comfortable the worker can herself feel about it. If 
she is identified neither so closely with her client as 
to feel threatened by it, nor so closely with the com- 
munity as to be herself threatening, is not something 
gained rather than lost in most cases in the frank 
sharing of the community issues and the very fact 
that the worker herself is not disturbed about 
them? 

To acknowledge and to integrate, however, such 
a double loyalty is no easy matter. It cannot be done 
by comforting theories, but only if each worker faces 
honestly the implications of her responsibilities for 
herself, both professionally and in terms of her own 
personality. 
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Discussion: The Use of Authority in a Protective Agency 


HELEN Trent HoEpFNnerR 
Intake Supervisor, The Children’s Bureau of Delaware, Wilmington 


HE authoritative nature of case work in a pro- 

tective agency has led us into many pitfalls. I 
feel that we, as social workers, need to examine the 
basis of these pitfalls. To what extent is the com- 
munity at large, as represented by the complainant, 
responsible, and to what extent are the individual 
social workers, in exercising this authority, respon- 
sible? 

It is true that protective agencies have been 
created by the community at large for protection of 
children, but, having been created, how much respon- 
sibility does the community really let the agency 
take, or conversely, how much does it try to force on 
the agency? In trying to meet every demand of the 
community, we often fail to clarify what constitutes 
actual neglect or abuse of children. If a person goes 
to the police to have someone arrested, it is necessary 
to swear out a warrant and to give proper identifying 
information, while we in protective agencies hesitate 
to insist on having the name and address of a com- 
plainant. Yet if we accept an irresponsible com- 
plaint, made anonymously, spitefully, or in a fit of 
anger, and invade the privacy of a family, we may be 
doing real damage. We need to stop to evaluate the 
complaint, and thereby help the complainant to take 
responsibility for his action. We need to assume re- 
sponsibility for defining our job. and sharing that 
definition with the community. 

No wonder there is fear and confusion in the minds 
of the workers who may be trying conscientiously to 
fulfill their function. Without a definition of what 
can legitimately be included in the function of a pro- 
tective agency, and adherence to it through carefully 
evaluated complaints, authority becomes divorced 
from its legitimate basis, which is concern for the 
welfare of a child. There will doubtless be variation 
in the kind of services offered by individual protec- 
tive agencies, but the principle of definition is funda- 
mental to all. When the worker is left with just 
authority, this may be wielded in an aggressive, de- 
structive manner, or it may be denied completely in 
the “friendly approach,” depending on the particular 
worker. 

It has been hoped that our responsibility to the 
parent may be discharged without personal feeling. 
I cannot agree with him that to work without feeling 
is desirable, or even possible. To me, this kind of 
objectivity implies an inflexibility that ignores the 
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reality and dynamic quality of the worker’s own feel- 
ing. It seems to me we need to be aware of what these 
feelings are in order to realize them as an asset in- 
stead of a liability. As Mr. Keith-Lucas points out, 
unless a worker is sadistic and punishing, it is usual 
to find some reluctance in carrying a complaint to a 
family, even with a belief in the constructive values 
of a negative outburst. The sensitive worker minds 
the unpleasant aspects of the initial interview, but 
brings the essential qualities of understanding of be- 
havior, recognition of the parents’ problem, and 
respect for them as individuals. This being true, 
what makes it possible for the worker to go to a 
family with a complaint, without escaping his respon- 
sibility by offering help, which was not asked of him? 
The answer, I believe, lies in whether or not the 
worker goes fortified with a concern about a child 
based on actual knowledge. Whether this concern is 
alleviated in one interview, or continues for many, 
unless it is rooted in the worker’s own feeling, case 
work with the family ceases to be creative and be- 
comes static and purposeless. The focus, however, 
remains on the child, and activity is directed toward 
the specific factors contributing to the neglect or 
abuse of that child. 

I think that what can be accomplished in a par- 
ticular situation is determined also by the nature of 
the complaint. A report that Johnny is being 
neglected because of poor housekeeping standards 
may or may not be a valid complaint. While the 
agency might accept the complaint, unless the worker 
attempted to impose certain standards which is not 
her responsibility, there might be little in the situa- 
tion that would lend itself to change. On the other 
hand, a report that Mr. and Mrs. Jones go out at 
night and leave Susan, aged ten months, alone gives 
the worker a concrete example of neglect to present 
to the family. In this way the family can know defi- 
nitely what it is that the community will not accept, 
and the worker can know when such a condition has 
changed. 

Mr. Keith-Lucas has dealt with the question of 
presenting a complaint directly to a family and | 
wish to reiterate that I feel it is the only way that 
makes it possible for a family to take some responsi- 
bility for their behavior as it affects their child. This 
does not deny their right as individuals to live as 
they please as long as the welfare of their child is not 
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jeopardized. It has been my experience that with 
this kind of recognition the majority of parents, when 
confronted with the actual threat of removal of their 
children that comes in a clear statement of the 
agency’s responsibility, do respond by changing con- 
ditions for the child. If they do not, and the situation 
is extreme, then the worker has to be able to do it 
through court action. If the worker shares his com- 
plaint, allows for real participation by the parents, 
and is willing to accept his own final authority, it seems 
to me there is less need to fear authority. 

In presenting any complaint, the worker may ex- 
pect to arouse antagonism, for it comes as a direct 
attack on that person’s effectiveness as a parent. The 
response may be aggravated by fear, guilt, or other 
conflicting feelings, which shift to something more 
positive if not met by retaliation. Often the com- 
munity’s concern, as articulated by the case worker, 
helps parents to be aware of their own concern. It has 
also happened that the parents’ concern about a 
child and that of the community reach a climax at 
thesame time, with a resulting request on the family’s 
part for help with a plan that may mean separation 
from the child. If the protective agency also has a 
placement program, the case worker may not wait 
for such a request for placement from the parents, but 
unconsciously inject persuasive statements in favor 
of placement, which have a coercive effect. It is pos- 
sible that placement might offer a solution from the 
standpoint of the worker, but unless the worker is 
able to keep the protective and placement functions 
separate, he may find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
leave the parents free to make their own decision as 
to how they may wish to change conditions for the 
child. 

I would like to present excerpts from a record to 
show what happened in one case in respect to the 
actual complaint, omitting for lack of space other 
aspects of the interviews, which indicate the worker’s 
recognition of the father’s real preblem: 

Mr. Long, a widower with six children, was referred to the 
agency because he was living with Mrs. Smith, who had an active 
and advanced case of tuberculosis. The complainant, who was 
a responsible person equipped with first-hand information about 
the family, felt the health of the children was being jeopardized. 
There was a thorough study made of the complaint, and even a 
conference with others concerned. The whole community had 
been up in arms about this situation but unable to effect a change. 


The worker clarified with these interested persons that the menace 
to the children’s health was the one legitimate concern we had in 
the situation. 

When Mr. Long was visited, the specific complaint was pre- 
sented directly to him and he immediately denied any danger, and 


insisted the children were not upset by the possibility of infec- 
tion, 
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“T said you couldn’t compel a person to go to the sana- 
torium and his relationship with Mrs. S. was his affair. I 
came in through my concern for the welfare of the children 
and through the way these other things affected the children. 
I was not at all satisfied that the children were not in danger 
nor that they might not be suffering from worry about the 
situation. I felt I should talk with the doctor or other people 
who knew the situation, to which Mr. L. assented cordially, 
and I would come back and talk again with Mr. L. about it. 
If I were convinced that the situation was bad for the children 
and he did not change it, it would be my duty to go to court 
and ask that the children be removed. He replied, ‘Sure, if 
there’s neglect or abuse, but there isn’t any here.’ I said he 
might not be starving them or beating them but maintaining 
a bad situation for the children might come under that head- 
ing. Mr. L. asked who had reported to me. I told him we 
did not reveal the sources of the report. He smiled and said 
he thought he would ask anyhow.” 


After seeing the doctor to confirm the actual risk involved, the 
worker returned for a second visit. Again Mr. Long scoffed at the 
idea of danger. When he was finally asked directly if he were 
willing to take a chance that meant his children might eventually 
succumb, he replied, “‘I wouldn’t risk a danger for my children, 
they mean more to me than any woman, but there’s no danger.” 
After acknowledging what it meant to Mr. L. to have Mrs. Smith 
stay with the family, the worker again brought the discussion 
back to the danger involved for the children. 


“T said I didn’t like to break up a home and I believed he 
was a devoted father in many ways to his children, but I felt 
that he was not concerned about their welfare in this matter 
and if he, who was their father and responsible for them, 
wouldn’t take care of it, I would have to. I was convinced 
from what medical authorities had told me that the situation 
was dangerous for the children’s health and I didn’t see how 
they could help being upset by fear of it. I thought it was so 
bad that I would have to go to court and ask the Judge to 
remove the children from him. He replied vigorously that 
nobody was going to take his children away from him. I said 
that would be up to the Judge to make the order, but I be- 
lieved that there were sufficient grounds for the law to do it. 
He said he wasn’t neglecting or abusing his children. I agreed 
he wasn’t in the ordinary way, but the law also spoke of sub- 
jecting the children to situations injurious to their life or 
health. He protested there were lots of tuberculous people 
who lived with their families, mothers with their children, etc. 
I said that was true and it was unfortunate, but Mrs. S. was 
not the children’s mother and that made a difference. He 
repeated his children could not be taken away from him. I 
said I was going to put it up to the court. He looked at me 
and said, ‘all right,’ and we walked out. 

“Mr. Long followed me out and started asking again who 
had made the reports against him. Ingratiatingly he said he 
didn’t see that it would do any harm to tell him and he had 
no intention of going and making trouble for those people. 
I said it was a rule we had that we could not reveal the sources 
of the reports. He mentioned something about busybodies 
and talk among the neighbors. I said we never went in just 
on account of spite or gossip. We always talked to the people 
who made the report and made up our minds whether there 
was sufficient reason to go in to the home for the protection 
of the children. I felt there was a lot of reason here.” 


Mr. Long couldn’t quite leave it there, and stood talking, finally 
ending up by saying that Mrs. Smith was going away for a visit 
soon, and adding that if she returned he wouldn’t take her back. 
Worker agreed to withhold a court summons until he had talked 
to Mrs. Smith. After determining from a doctor that a short de- 
lay would not be too serious for the children, the worker returned 
in two weeks to find that Mrs. Smith had left a week ago as a 
result of Mr. Long’s talk with her. In concluding the interview, 
Mr. Long went back to his theories of life in general, being quite 
fatalistic. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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One of Our Dilemmas 

How to acquire sufficient executive ability for the 
economical and effective administration of modern 
social work is a personal problem to many who carry 
responsibilities of leadership in children’s agencies 
and institutions. It is a problem equally vexatious to 
that board of directors which looks in vain for busi- 
ness ability in its promising new executive whose pro- 
fessional qualifications are all that can be desired. 
This problem has come to the League’s attention and 
has been observed in the history of child placing 
agencies, children’s institutions, children’s protec- 
tive societies and state departments of welfare. 

There are at least three reasons for an increase in 
this dilemma in recent years: 

1. There being more and larger social agencies 


than ever before, including many new public 
welfare administrative units; 


2. There being a proper and increasing discontent 
with executives who lack training in schools of 
social work and whose principal qualification is 
an ability to balance the budget; and 


3. A consequent demand for executives with pro- 
fessional training. 


Unfortunately, this latter group contains too many 
who never learned to budget their own spending 
money and who are only impatient when confronting 
budgets and budget committees. 

Possibly it is ungracious to reveal the weaknesses 
of our associates, and maybe it would be better to 
express thanks that so many graduates of schools of 
social work actually are good executives. But there 
is evidence that social work is growing in volume and 
that unless we add business ability to professional 
leadership there will be many disappointments for 
those choosing social work as a career and serious 
set-backs for those agencies which employ inefficient 
executives. It is with a concern for improving child 
welfare work throughout its organization that this 
editorial is written. 
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A school of social work may help with courses in 
administration, but it is probable that the executives 
themselves must make up for their most serious 
shortcomings. Councils of social agencies and state 
conferences of social work may be helpful by en- 
couraging executives to share their administrative 
problems. It has been suggested that the Child Wel- 
fare League of America conduct an entire week of group 
study for the executives of its member agencies for the 
purpose of discussing such things as the ins and outs 
of employment policies and practices, the organiza- 
tion of an agency’s work, budgeting and purchasing. 

It is fortunate that among the older executives 
who lack professional training but who have proved 
their ability in administration there is an increasing 
tendency for going to schools of social work for pro- 
fessional nourishment. In few professions will the 
ranks of graduate students contain so many who 
have passed their thirties, or whose hair has begun to 
grow gray. It is such sensible efforts which are con- 
sistent with the general drive towards professional 
education in social work for all who are to be its 
future leaders. 

One of the standards for members of the Child 
Welfare League of America adopted in 1925 is, “‘The 
case work of member agencies shall be under the 
supervision of a person who shall have had training 
and experience in children’s case work.” 
—Howarp W. Hopkirk 


Regional Conferences 


New England Regional Conference will be held 
March 28 and 29 at Hotel Commander, Cambridge, 
Mass. Miss Lucy A. Turner is Chairman. 


READERS’ FORUM 


DEAR EDITOR: 


It has occurred to me that readers of the BuLLETIN might be 
interested in coming closer to the day by day professional experi- 
ences of case workers. New workers in the field have little oppor- 
tunity to express themselves and exchange experiences through 
papers or articles. 

Since the BULLETIN is in a measure a forum for the child welfare 
field, would it accept for publication selected portions of case ma- 
terial that hold unusual interest for the case worker, and which she 
would like to submit for discussion? 

Actual portions of recording submitted would naturally have 
identifying material disguised. 


Sincerely yours, 
E.Leanor W. Gorpon 


State Charities Aid Association, N. Y.¢. 


Readers are urged to send in comments, replies, and 
other questions. 
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The Fourth White House Conference 
Becomes Implemented 


Twetve months ago the final session of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy was 
held in Washington, D. C. This was the fourth of a 
series of White House Conferences held every ten 
years since 1909, under the sponsorship of a President 
of the United States, to consider the well-being of 
American children. 

Each Conference has been significant in enunciat- 
ing principles or standards which have materially 
influenced the direction of child caring programs in 
practically every branch of service. 

The first Conference, called by Theodore Roose- 
velt, fixed the principle of home care for children and 
the breaking up of a home only in exceptional cases. 

The second Conference, sponsored by Woodrow 
Wilson, evolved certain standards which became the 
basis for improved social services to children all along 
the line. 

The third Conference, promoted by Herbert 
Hoover, was more ambitious in scope. It resulted in 
a library of 32 volumes containing the results of a 
year’s study of the status of the health and well- 
being of children throughout the nation, what was 
being done in their behalf, and what ought to be done 
and how. A ten-point Children’s Charter was en- 
dorsed by the Conference and later was widely cir- 
culated. The belated issuing of the volumes and the 
fact that the great depression was under way tended 
to limit their recognition as a reference library of vast 
importance and usefulness which contained material 
of vital interest. Nothing approaching such detailed 
consideration of child life had previously been at- 
tempted, for it had endeavored to consider the health 
and well-being of a// children in the United States. 

In 1939 the fourth Conference was called under 
the sponsorship of the President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and he accepted its Honorary Chairmanship. 
The title of this Conference—The White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy —indicates its 
main emphasis. The first session was held in April, 


1939, and the final in January, 1940. 


A staff, with consultants, assembled preliminary 
reports for consideration of the Conference at its 
January meeting. These preliminary reports were all 
suggestive, if not of uniform value. Later they were 
drawn together and edited, and a limited edition is 
available through the Children’s Bureau for the use 
of local groups interested in studying local conditions 
in the light of the Conference deliberations. 

This fourth White House Conference went still 
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further than its predecessors through its endeavor to 
discover what a Democracy owes its children, and 
what children who are to become worthy citizens of 
this Republic of ours should have in the way of home 
life, education, health and welfare services, and so on. 
All of the topics were considered in relation to all the 
children of America, and with the American way of 
life uppermost in mind. 

A long list of recommendations resulted which re- 
emphasized, among other things, the family as the 
center of child culture, as had been suggested by the 
first Conference thirty years before; the application 
of standards such as those issuing from the second 
Conference; and further consideration of all aspects 
of child life dwelt upon by the third Conference. But 
the recommendations also related to many other as- 
pects of family life; to educational, health and social 
services; to various needs of children under special 
disadvantages, and to those exploited, neglected or 
abused; to the place of religion in the lives of children, 
and to questions of administration and finance. 

A distinctive feature of this Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy was its determination to find a 
way to implement its findings. The fourth Confer- 
ence was the first to recommend in detail a plan of 
operation to implement its findings, to outline pro- 
cedures and to define a follow-up program. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Conference two committees were organized —first, a 
National Citizens Committee, whose functions, as 
stated by the Conference, were to include “ preparing 
and disseminating printed, visual and radio ma- 
terial; enlisting the cooperation of national organi- 
zations in studying and furthering the objectives of 
the Conference; cooperating with governmental 
agencies in matters relating to the Follow-Up Pro- 
gram; and assisting the States and Territories in the 
development of State and Territorial programs 
adapted to the needs and interests of each state.” 

The second Committee was a Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, whose functions, also set forth 
by the Conference, were to include: “Interchange of 
information and coordinated planning on the part of 
the Federal agencies in matters related to the Con- 
ference program; cooperation with the National 
Citizens Committee; collaboration with such State 
Inter-Agency committees as may be formed; and 
encouraging cooperation between the Federal agen- 
cies and the State agencies with which they have 
close relationships in carrying out the objectives of 
the Conference.” 

The National Citizens Committee of 25 has as its 

(Continued on page 11) 
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On Board Member Responsibilities 


The board member of a children’s agency is at the 
full peak of his power. His first function is to educate 
the public in the manner of services to children who, 
for one reason or another, are wards of the community. 
This may be done by word of mouth, newspaper 
publicity, radio, bulletins, and public talks; every 
board member must take a part in this program. 

Influencing legislation for protection of children 
urges vital action on the part of the board member. 

Methods of raising money for the support and de- 
velopment of the agency is a high function of the 
board member. By reason of his layman contacts, 
he is knowledgable in the places where money is to 
be found and his endeavor must be to persuade the 
donors of the essential value of his agency. 

Perhaps all of these things go without saying; but 
to accomplish any of these ends, the layman must 
be in possession of the ideals of the professional, must 
know from him what to say, must find the dramatic 
incidents in the work of the agency, must leave case 


Officers of the Child Welfare League Board 


Miss Margaret Payson, second Vice-President, spent ten very 
active years in organizational activities. Prior to that she had 
spent two years in study. In 1929 she studied psychology and 
social science at Columbia University, and in 1930 did a year’s 
research in infant behavior under the late Dr. Frederick Tilney, 
Director, Neurological Institute, New York City. 


Since 1931 she has been active in protective services to children 
in both private and public agency programs. In 1934 she was in- 
strumental in the establishment of the Children’s Service Bureau 
in Portland, Maine, following the recommendations of a survey 
made by the Child Welfare League of America to increase case 
work resources and private agency foster family care. Since be- 
coming the Bureau’s President that same year, she organized the 
legislative committee of the Bureau to provide lay support on 
behalf of progressive developments in the public field. Under her 
leadership the committee’s activities included interest in the de- 
velopment of a professional staff of the State Bureau of Social 
Welfare administering direct care and service to children and 
concerned with adequate appropriations and needed legislation 
in the child welfare field. In 1937 Miss Payson was active in the 
establishment at the Children’s Service Bureau for a two-year 
period of a part-time Child Guidance Clinic. 

Miss Payson’s activities in the last ten years have also included: 
State Industrial School for Girls. Chairman, Child Welfare 
Committee, League Women Voters (campaign organized for 
ratification by Maine of Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
1933). Director, Portland Community Chest. Chairman, 
Children’s Division, Portland Council Social Agencies. 1940, 
Chairman, Local Committee, U. S. Committee for Care of 
European Children. Chairman, Advisory Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency appointed by Judge of Municipal 
Court. Member White House Conference, Children in a 

Democracy. 


THE BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS— 
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work to technical skill, while cooperating freely and 
fully with the executive and her staff. Each organi- 
zation must work out the mechanics of this co- 
operation in order that the board member may have 
the tools with which to work. And by the same 
token, the policy of the agency set in the beginning 
by charter and by-laws must be taken into account 
by the staff members. However, a plan of work hav- 
ing been established, the board, with the advice of the 
executive, must always remain in a position to change 
it. One of the greatest evils that assail a social 
agency is an inflexible policy in a world of rapidly 
changing social pictures. 

In the ideal agency there must be mutual confi- 
dence for mutual dependence which is essential for 
the well-being ultimately of the little children. The 
staff must have such complete confidence in the abil- 
ity of the board to “keep the home fires burning” 
that it can work with security. Out of living experi- 
ences, as well, and its touch with the sense of the 
community, the board can give of its wealth. The 
board members must have faith in the quality of 
work of the staff, in its wisdom, sympathy, humanity, 
indefatigability, to be willing to make the volunteer 
effort to support the work. It is comparatively easy 
to find the volunteer group to do sporadic work, but 
it is the sustained effort and interest which is hardest 
to maintain. 

As never before must the board member honor his 
position and use every facility open to him by tem- 
perament and association to further the protection 
of our children. We adults know that we shall never 
return to our former habits of life, but to us is en- 
trusted the responsibility of building body and char- 
acter of the child, so that he may be able to assume 
the citizenship and the usefulness to the community. 

In the face of universal devastation which con- 
fronts us, it is all the more important that we main- 
tain our good works and develop their possibilities; 
the world which remains after the holocausts of the 
barbarians will need every human being that may 
be cherished in love and health; and while our indi- 
vidual orbits must not blind us to the catastrophes 
that surround us, and to ameliorate which we must 
lend our utmost effort, still we must not fail to realize 
that the greatest contribution to the future of our 
race may be the very endeavor upon which the agen- 
cies we represent are now embarked. 

As our days may demand, shall our strength 
ever be. 

—Rae S. NEELY 


President, Child Welfare Association for 
Fulton and DeKalb Counties, Georgia 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The New Directory of Members 


Within the next few days the new League Direc- 
tory will be in the mail. Special attention is being 
called to the revision on inter-society service covering 
“Procedure Regarding Inter-Society Correspondence,” 
as well as the sample Face Sheet. Difficulties have 
been experienced both by agencies requesting service 
and by those rendering it. Lack of adequate infor- 
mation regarding the problem and personalities in- 
volved and of identifying data has frequently been 
responsible for unnecessarily delayed and otherwise 
ineffective inter-society service. It is hoped that, as 
agencies take seriously the suggested changes in the 
content of the requests, and in the responsibility for 
meeting these requests, the value of this service will 
be immeasurably increased. 

Attention is also called to revisions in the section 
on “Requests for Service in Other Countries.” 


Adoption—An Integral Function 


Announcements of the opening of the Adoption 
Service Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio, were in the mail 
early in January. The adoption work formerly car- 
ried by the Cleveland Humane Society will be handled 
by the new Bureau, whose offices are completely set 
apart from other child care services. This is believed 
to be the first Bureau of its kind in the country. In 
the attractive and comfortable surroundings it is 
hoped prospective adoptive parents can find a more 
satisfying experience in making their application for a 
child and overcome some of their fears as to what a 
social agency contact may mean. 

Recognition of the wide gap between the case work 
and community points of view on the whole subject 
of adoption was one of the paramount factors in the 
setting up of this project. In specialization the staff 
hopes in time to develop greater skills to aid appli- 
cants to a clearer awareness of whether a child is 
really going to meet the need they feel, of whether 
they are emotionally ready to take a child, and of a 
better understanding of the age and type of child 
whom they can make happy and who in turn will 
make them happiest. 

The worker from the Bureau who studies the home 
of particular applicants will be also the one to place 
the child in the home and follow through the adjust- 
ment period prior to the completion of the adoption. 
This will preserve for the adoptive parents a con- 
tinuity of relationship. 

Another area the Bureau hopes to tap is that 
group of unmarried mothers who are more likely to 
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reach outside of the local community for placement 
of their babies, those who, because of social promi- 
nence or preconceived prejudice, would be threatened 
by an approach to a local children’s agency. The 
simple, informal, yet confidential setting, the early 
feeling of acceptance, and the realization that flexi- 
bility rather than rigidity of procedure will govern 
the possibilities of her situation, may all serve to in- 
spire the necessary confidence. The location chosen 
for the Bureau is in a building of predominately 
medical offices. 

An Advisory Board of prominent obstetricians, 
attorneys, and representatives of leading community 
groups as well as representatives of the case work 
field has been selected to guide the new Bureau. A 
staff of two senior case workers and a supervisor has 
been appointed. 

—Mrs. Ricuarp D. Rowe 
Supervisor 


Disposition of Obsolete Records 


Case work agencies in Cleveland, Ohio, are ques- 
tioning why their case record files carry material 
“‘which is no longer of value and could be removed 
without loss to the agency’s service or to that of any 
of the cooperating agencies.” 

A committee on The Disposition of Obsolete Rec- 
ords has been studying the subject and has issued 
some tentative suggestions. The committee kept in 
mind the fact that even though the record itself might 
have no value in future dealing with the individuals 
concerned, yet it does give some indication of the type 
of service and recording during that period. A fair 
sample of records should be kept to make possible 
any future study of changes in social work thinking 
and practices. The committee is unanimous in the 
opinion that records cannot be destroyed on a time 
basis only; that is, because they have had no entry 
for a given number of years. This weeding out proc- 
ess can be done only after a careful study of the ma- 
terial in each record by some one familiar with case 
work, with the agency’s present program and policies, 
with its past history, and with its working agreements 
with other agencies in the community. Therefore 
each agency contemplating a review of its records, 
with the idea of possibly destroying certain of them, 
should work out its own policies and bases of selection. 

The committee hopes to reconvene about April 1. 
Agencies that have given this vexing problem any 
thought are urged to communicate their experience 
and suggestions to the chairman, Miss Bessie E. Hall, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Case Record Exhibit 


Inrerest in the Case Record Exhibit has been 
mounting. We suspect that by now the case-work 
staff members are very busily submitting records to 
their Regional Chairmen. 

The list of all the chairmen is here submitted, both 
as a reminder and as an aid to those who would take 
the initiative. Records should be submitted at once 
in order to allow sufficient time for editing: 


STATES OF ALABAMA, FLoripA, GEORGIA 
Miss Alice R. Haines, Department of Child Welfare, 49 West 
Duval Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


States OF INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 
Miss Louise Griffin, Child Welfare Services, Department of 
Public Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


State oF MARYLAND AND WasuinctTon, D. C. 
Miss Ethel M. Fonda, State Department of Public Welfare, 
120 West Redwood Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
States or Maine, Massacuusetts, New Hampsuire, RHODE 
IsLAND 
Miss Marguerite Harding, Children’s Aid Association, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


STATES OF ILLINOIS AND Missouri 
Miss Ruth Wollenweber, St. Louis Children’s Aid Society, 
107 South Meramec Street, Clayton, Missouri 


States oF CoLorapo, Kansas, NEBRASKA, Nortuo Dakota 
Miss Elizabeth{Deuel, County Child Welfare Units, State Child 
Welfare Division, Lincoln, Nebraska 

GREATER NEw YorkK AND WESTCHESTER IN THE STATE OF NEW 

York, STaTE oF NEw JERSEY 
Miss Edith May Holmes, Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, 122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
ALBANY AND SYRACUSE IN THE STATE OF NEw York, STATES OF 
ConNECTICUT AND VERMONT 
Miss Elizabeth Coates, Bureau of Child Welfare, Department 
of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, New York 
BurFao, Etmira, NIAGARA FALLS, ROCHESTER IN THE STATE OF 
New York 
Miss Doris Mode, Children’s Aid Society, 70 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, New York 

STATE OF OHIO 
Mr. Daniel R. Elliot, Cleveland Humane Society, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

STATES OF DELAWARE AND PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Marian R. Gennaria, Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

STATES OF Kentucky, NortH AND SoutH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA 
Miss Julia Ann Bishop, Children’s Home Society of Virginia, 
80314 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 

STATES OF CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON 
Mr. John Milner, Ryther Child Center, 4416 Stone Way, 
Seattle, Washington 


States OF Iowa, Minnesota, WIscoNnsIN 
Miss Eva Burmeister, Milwaukee Orphans’ Asylum, 2220 East 
North Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Miss Sylvia Zill- 
mann, Children’s Service Association, 734 North Jefferson Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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One Hundred Case Workers Think Together 


Discussion Groups have been a popular part of the 
program of the Dependent Children’s Section of the 
Welfare Council of New York City since 1935. The 
1940 Discussion Group season ended with a general 
meeting on January 30, where the groups reported 
to each other, with the “child welfare general pub- 
lic” invited. 

The enthusiastic response of the case work group 
to this opportunity to think together indicates they 
meet a real and recognized need. The groups are 
made up of staff members of children’s agencies and 
institutions, who are directly concerned with individ- 
ual children and their families, either as supervisors 
orascase workers. The leaders and assistant leaders are 
drawn from thisgroup, and no executives are included. 

The Welfare Council has seen this as an opportu- 
nity to develop new leadership. The group, from 
which 1950’s executives must be drawn, is given an 
opportunity to work within the Council, and to see 
their communities’ social problems as a whole, be- 
yond the focus of their own cases and their own 
agencies. The workers see it as an opportunity to 
increase their knowledge of community needs and 
agencies, to understand better the point of view of 
other workers, and to clarify their own thinking 
about problems they are meeting day by day. 
Although the groups are not responsible for making 
recommendations or community plans, it seems clear 
that, in so far as they are able to bring back to their 
daily case work increased understanding and knowl- 
edge of the city’s child care problems and needs, they 
will indirectly influence the programs and policies of 
their respective agencies. 

In the fall of 1940, four groups met for five two- 
hour sessions. In order to accommodate as many 
people as possible, the groups had from twenty to 
twenty-five members each. The topics were sug- 
gested by the participating agencies, and members 
were allowed, as far as possible, to choose the group 
in which they were most interested. At the first 
meeting the groups participated with their leaders in 
planning the program for the series. 


The topics for this year were:* 


Group I The Case Workers’ Responsibilities and 
Opportunities for Interpretation. 

Group II Needs of the Dependent Pre-School 
Child and How the Community Can 
Meet Them. 

Group III Potentialities of Temporary Child Care 
Programs in Relation to Foster Home 
or Institutional Placement. 


* A complete report of these discussions is available for circulation. 
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Group IV The Responsibilities of the Public and 
Private Children’s Agencies Today, 
and the Possible Steps Toward Making 
their Dual Handling Effectively Meet 
the Needs of the Child. 


The leaders all reported interested, enthusiastic 
participation. 
—Juura E. Hatcu 
Chairman, Committee on Child Care Discussion Group 


Discussion: The Use of Authority in a 
Protective Agency 
(Continued from page 5) 

“T agreed that you could never be sure about things, but 
there was an old saying that ‘God helped them who helped 
themselves’ and they could help themselves by taking precau- 
tions and not running undue risks. He said he would have 
argued his position about the lack of risk even to the Judge. 
I said he could certainly argue, but in the last analysis what 
would have counted would not have been what he thought or 
I thought about it, but what the Judge thought of the value 
of expert medical opinion. At any rate, that question seemed 
to be settled, for the time being at least, and I hoped that 
the children would not show any bad effects from the exposure 
they had had. He said he would not want his own flesh and 
blood to come down with t.b. and he would see that they got 
to the clinic some time. I said I did not think I would need 
to come back, but I would have to if I got any reports about 
something undesirable for the children.” 


In this situation there is first a careful evaluation 
of the complaint, and a definition to those concerned 
of the specific responsibility of the protective agency. 
The worker’s feeling of concern over the welfare of 
the children is substantiated by facts, and because 
of this he can hold to his responsibility in the face of 
the father’s denial of danger. There is real recogni- 
tion of Mr. Long’s problem in evicting a woman who 
means something to him, but who is endangering his 
children to whom he is devoted. Mr. Long is per- 
mitted an expression of his own opinion, without 
insisting that he agree with the worker. He knows 
that the worker is not responding to hearsay or 
gossip, but has a first-hand knowledge of the situa- 
tion, and is concerned about the children. It is the 
worker’s own conviction of the real danger and a re- 
fusal to permit it to continue that finally enables Mr. 
Long to take responsibility for changing condi- 
tions. 

In conclusion, I should like to restate the value of 
knowing as much as possible about the complaint, 
and of keeping the focus directed on the welfare of the 
children, while giving the parent every opportunity 
to use his own strength in meeting the situation. In 
this way, case workers may find a constructive use 
for the authority exercised in discharging their re- 
sponsibility for protection of children. 
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The Fourth White House Conference 
Becomes Implemented 
(Continued from page 7) 


Chairman Marshall Field, and its Vice-Chairman, 
Homer Folks. The writer was called back from a 
supposed state of leisurely retirement to assist the 
National Citizens Committee inaugurate its work. 
The Inter-Agency Committee, representing some 
30 Federal agencies, is under the Chairmanship of 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

Great interest has shown itself within the states 
and by all sorts of national organizations in an im- 
plementation of the White House Conference Recom- 
mendations. 

In 17 states, existing state organizations or com- 
mittees set up for the purpose have undertaken to 
consider the children in their respective States, and 
the various conditioning influences of their lives in 
the light of the Conference Recommendations; to 
determine what is lacking that should be provided 
for them, and to devise practicable ways to secure 
from private or from public sources whatever modifi- 
cation is found necessary for their benefit, whether 
it be to modify public opinion, or to secure action in 
the field of legislation, administration, appropria- 
tions, assistance or what not. 

Among national agencies many have devised 
methods for following up the Recommendations. 
From among the many organizations may be cited 
those as dissimilar as the American Library Associa- 
tion, Kiwanis International, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, American Academy of Pediatrics, and the 
American Education Association. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this fourth 
White House Conference may prove to be an 
awakened citizen’s interest in child welfare—using 
the terms “child welfare” and “citizen” in their 
broadest sense. 

The future of America will be assured if the influ- 
ence and leadership of citizens, such as represented 
in the national organizations referred to, can be 
mobilized to see that the children of America receive 
those things a republic owes to its children—those 
things which should be made available to all of the 
36 million children so that they may develop into 
understanding and intelligent adult citizenship. 


—H. Ipa Curry 


Acting Director, National Citizens Committee, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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BOOK NOTES 


IntRopuction To SoctaL Case Work: Josephine Strode in col- 
laboration with Pauline R. Strode. Harper & Bros. N. Y. 
This book is theoretically geared to a trio not very 

compatible in experience—the instructor of under- 
graduate courses in social case work, the supervisor 
in staff development programs and the practising 
social case worker who wants to develop understand- 
ing of social case work and prepare for civil service 
promotional examinations. It is unavoidable that 
the machinery creak and stall; the fuel must con- 
stantly be changed. In general tone and method of 
presentation the volume seems to belong in the un- 
dergraduate field, but much of the content, which at 
times is marshalled with an encyclopedic air, is appli- 
cable only to practice. Underlying this shift in em- 
phasis is the questionable assumption that the under- 
graduate can and should be instructed in the method 
rather than the philosophy and background of social 
case work. 


The historical lineup given in this book should be 
of value for the student and the beginning worker. 
The reader might, however, gain perspective from a 
deeper analysis and a focus around underlying prin- 
ciples, such as the growth of the idea of eligibility or 
the concept of social responsibility. Miss Strode does 
this more effectively in her tracing in the United 
States of the growth of Federal participation in gov- 
ernment, but she has occasionally skimmed lightly, 
as when she mentions children qualified for ADC 
only as those having been deprived of one or both 
parents, omitting the other provisions. 


Explaining the problems of administration for the 
three-fold audience again seems an impossible task. 
For instance, her fairly detailed instructions on case 
recording would not be meaningful to the under- 
graduate, and would have to be largely modified in 
many settings for the worker in practice. The listing 
and description of possible community resources 
should be generally helpful, but some of the sug- 
gested uses seem questionable, and would be mis- 
leading to the student. 


Miss Strode wants to integrate case work more 
closely to living. However, the use of life experiences 
of students in lieu of case material defeats at the out- 
set the development of the “scientific processes” she 
wants, and her faith that “other professional people 
respect the confidential nature of case material and 
can be trusted with detailed case information about 
the client’s problems” is downright dangerous. 


Chapter 4, 4s Seen Through Definitions, introduces ° 


adequately the discussion of the present content and 
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method of case work. Miss Strode packs a great deal 
into her description of scope and practice; at times 
one wishes her approach were less definitive and more 
provocative. A lineup that is so detailed and con- 
clusive might tend to turn interviewing into infor- 
mation-getting only. 

While it is important to know that “both the case 
worker’s and the client’s hereditary endowment and 
organic functioning play parts in case work situa- 
tions, and the impulses, drives and emotions of both 
enter importantly,” one must wonder if a relatively 
inexperienced worker would be capable of the “self- 
analysis’ which might show she had “exerted her- 
self to the utmost in the client’s behalf” with no 
resulting personal rapport, so that the case should be 
transferred to another worker. A serious problem of 
this kind is handled in supervision. 

The children’s worker will find in Chapter 19 a 
valuable bird’s-eye view of the total national picture. 
Similarly the other vital services are described and 
areas and trends are defined. The adequate index 
would make possible a quick orientation in another 
or in an allied field. This gives an especial value to 
the book for the practitioner. 


—Ava F. CoLLincwoop 


Supervisor of Case Work, Newark Children’s Aid Society, 
Newark, N. 7. 


Available for Circulation to Members 
and Affiliate Agencies 


Intake in a Child Guidance Centre, Dorothea McClure, The 
Family, December, 1940. 


Social Service Functions in Children’s and Family Courts, by 
Alice Scott Nutt, The Child, November and December, 1940. 
A timely, much needed definition of the respective functions of 
Children’s and Family Courts, with emphasis on the need for and 
possibilities of developing close working relationships and mutual 
confidence. To quote the closing paragraph: 

“The services of the agencies must be readily accessible to the 
court and the services of the court readily accessible to the agen- 
cies. In the solution of many social problems each will play an 
essential part. For example, the court by judicial order may make 
possible a change of environment that is necessary if the agency is 
to carry on effective treatment of the child. The agency will be 
strengthened in its handling of the occasional case in which author- 
ity is an essential component of treatment when it is clear that the 
court stands behind it. The interest of the client will be safe- 
guarded because the court offers an avenue of appeal not only to 
the agency but to the client also. The court and the social agency 
are units in a total program. Each must pursue vigorously its 
primary function and make the contribution that only it can make. 
Progress depends upon their united efforts, combined strengths, 
and, above all, mutual respect.” 


Understanding Delinquency. A pamphlet published by the Court 
of Domestic Relations Circuit Court of the State of Oregon. These 
case histories show that the delinquent so frequently is “More 
sinned against— Closely allied to the problem of delinquency 1s 
that of dependency. So important is the relationship that in many 
instances they seem to be but two aspects of the same problem. 
Each is often productive of the other.” 


Erratum. Marga ret Curtis, who reviewed “ Borrowed Children” 
in the January BuLtetin, is chairman of the Greater Boston 
Branch of the U. S. Committee for the Care of European Children. 
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